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WHY I AM FOR ROOSEVELT 

BY MILES POIBTDEXTER, UNITED STATES SENATOR 



The question why any one is for Eoosevelt involves a 
consideration not only of Eoosevelt himself, but of the Pro- 
gressive movement which has made him its candidate. It 
also necessitates an examination of his opponents in this 
campaign and the influences and purposes they represent. 

It is primarily a question of principles, not of men; and 
as to these principles as well as the candidates the choice 
is a relative one, and the preference of party is a compara- 
tive preference limited to those actually in the field, one 
or the other of which will certainly supply the next President 
of the United States. 

"Why are we against Taft and for Eoosevelt? What are 
the impediments in the Democratic party which blight and 
deaden its promise of relief? Mr. Taft came into office 
under a halo of popularity and good wishes from every 
element of his party. No brighter auspices ever attended 
an inauguration. Mr. Taft's campaign had been made 
against the reactionaries and the forces of special privilege 
in his own party. By the powerful support of Colonel 
Eoosevelt and the progressive elements in the party he had 
defeated the stand-pat coalition, and in the election which 
followed he was enthusiastically supported by the indepen- 
dent masses of all parties. The public conscience had been 
aroused by the war which Eoosevelt carried on during his 
administration against the intrenched powers of corrupt 
privilege, and they hailed his successor as one pledged to 
carry on the work of freeing the Grovernment from the 
tentacles of private interests which had laid hold on so many 
of its functions. At the same time the reactionaries in the 
party had not toward him the bitterness they felt for Eoose- 
velt. They welcomed the change. Perhaps the people at 
the time did not understand this attitude. The public inter- 
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preted it only as a tribute to Mr. Taft's more suave manner, 
more diplomatic methods, and did not doubt in the least 
the new President's faithfulness to the principles and poli- 
cies for which he had stood in the campaign and to which 
the people were becoming more and more attached as the 
issues became clearer. No man can ever attain a more 
favorable position in human affairs. Undoubtedly he had 
an opportunity given to but few men in all history to render 
a great service to the nation and to endear himself and 
his memory to the people. At least it seemed so then and 
it seems so now. 

But what of the result? Now in the closing year of his 
administration (and this is said without the slightest preju- 
dice or unkindness and as a mere record of fact) no Presi- 
dent ever stood so discredited before the American people 
as Mr. Taft; none so utterly bereft of substantial political 
support from any source ; none so lacking in popular favor. 
What has brought about this astounding change? Mr. Taft 
had been successful as a Cabinet officer under Roosevelt; 
at least he shared the popularity and success of that admin- 
istration. Many a man who is a competent assistant or a 
valuable lieutenant proves himself to be unfitted for re- 
sponsibility and utterly helpless as commander-in-chief. So 
it seems in this case. But that does not fully explain the 
phenomenon. The fact is Mr. Taft in his official capacity 
seems lacking in that indefinable and highest quality we call 
character. 

A brief reference to their official records furnishes the 
best answer to the question why one is for Roosevelt and 
against Taft. 

One characteristic of Roosevelt is that he is constantly 
growing and developing. In that respect he is a natural 
Progressive. Another of his attributes, said to be a char- 
acteristic of great minds, is that his chief interest is in the 
future and not in the past. In what has come to be known 
as the Progressive movement different specific issues have 
been foremost at different times. When Roosevelt was 
President he, as many other Progressives, had perhaps 
given but little attention to the new agencies of popular 
government which have since been most conspicuous. He 
dealt with conditions as he found them in the Government 
with the forces at his command. His attention was directed 
to the raid upon the public lands, and the fraudulent meth- 
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ods by which vast areas were being stolen, from the public 
domain. With characteristic power he directed the forces 
of his administration against these land buccaneers and 
checked, if he did not entirely stop, the orgy of land frauds 
by which timber, coal, water-power, and agricultural land 
was being acquired. He espoused the cause of conservation 
of the natural resources of the nation and advocated a 
policy by which these essentials of life should be preserved 
and developed for the use of the people. Likewise he en- 
forced the laws against the adulteration of food and drugs, 
antagonizing the great interests which were preying upon 
the health and lives of the people. He waged unceasing 
war against special privileges in transportation and other 
public agencies — the principal instrument of monopoly. He 
exposed and attacked bribery of public officials by the great 
lawless financial and industrial combinations such as the 
Standard Oil Company. In all these matters and in his whole 
administration he was for the people and against the crimi- 
nal Interests. The people and the Interests know that, and 
for that reason the people were and are for him, and the 
Interests did and do hate him with a bitter hatred. Roose- 
velt made mistakes, but his mistakes were usually of minor 
consequence. No man who does things can avoid mistakes. 
Intelligent public opinion knows that and overlooks his mis- 
takes because it has contidenee in his sincerity and integrity. 
He was perhaps unjust to some good and valuable men in 
public life, but this was due to misunderstanding. 

When Roosevelt went out of office he immediately left the 
country and was out of touch with affairs for a year. Dur- 
ing this period was waged the first Progressive battle, in- 
volving a change in an agency of government. While 
Roosevelt was in Africa took place the greatest parlia- 
mentary struggle in the history of Congress — to dethrone 
Cannonism in the House of Representatives. Cannon was 
a man of great force of character and ability. He was a 
typical stand-pat reactionary, opposed to progress, who 
during his thirty-eight years of public life, much of it in 
positions of great power, has failed to leave a record of a 
single statute making for the advance or progress of the 
nation. He was essentially an obstructionist and a power- 
ful defender of the established system in party government 
and elsewhere. He was Speaker of the House, and in that 
position considered himself, as he declared, responsible for 
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the action of his party in the House. He ruled the House 
as an absolute monarch. He controlled the destinies of 
every member, having what now seems the astounding pre- 
rogative of appointing every committee of the House. He 
himself was Chairman of the Rules Committee and ap- 
pointed his colleagues on it. He was far more powerful 
than the President, and, representing only one Congression- 
al district, it can readily be seen with what a minimum of 
effort the tariff — and other interests with which he was 
in sympathy — could keep their hand upon the legislation of 
Congress. This, of course, was rendered still more secure 
by the system of party government spoken of elsewhere in 
this article. 

Colonel Roosevelt on Inauguration Day, at the request 
of two of the so-called Republican "insurgents," asked 
Mr. Taft to help them in the fight they contemplated making 
to reorganize the House system. Mr. Taft himself had 
previously encouraged members to organize a tight to de- 
feat Mr. Cannon for Speaker, and many of them went into 
that tight relying on assurances of administration support. 
But Mr. Taft changed his mind in this and supported Mr. 
Cannon throughout the struggle. The President not only 
failed to aid the Republican Progressives, but attacked them 
most vindictively on account of their fight against Cannon; 
and later, on account of their effort to compel a perform- 
ance of the platform and of Mr. Taft's campaign pledges 
for a reduction of tariff duties, he sought to punish and 
humiliate them by a withdrawal of so-called patronage, as 
was admitted and apologized for in the famous Norton 
letter. 

In the Senate a handful of Republicans, one of the most 
brilliant groups of men that body has seen for many 3^ears — 
Jonathan P. DoUiver, Robert M. La Follette, Albert B. 
Cummins, Moses E. Clapp, Joseph L. Bristow, Albert J. 
Beveridge— made an able and determined fight to amend the 
Payne- Aldrich tariff bill so as to conform it in some meas- 
ure, at least, with the party pledges and the promises of 
Mr. Taft. Instead of aiding them in this fight, strange to 
say, Mr. Taft sought in every way to embarrass and punish 
them. The same situation was repeated when the admin- 
istration caused to be introduced a most reactionary rail- 
road bill, and word was sent around that the President 
desired it to be passed without amendment Under the 
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guise of prohibiting mergers of competing lines, it opened 
the way for such mergers to be legalized. It established 
the Commerce Court, allowed appeals to it by the railroad 
companies, and denied appeals to the shippers. It would 
have undone the progress of many years in the matter of 
railroad control. The same group of men in the Senate 
and an equally courageous group of Progressive Republi- 
cans in the House proposed amendments to the bill and 
succeeded in eliminating some of its worst features. This 
increased the antagonism of Mr. Taft toward the Progres- 
sive members of his party. On the other hand, he took 
as his counselors the principal reactionary leaders of Con- 
gress. 

His Cabinet was composed of men most of whom had 
been strongly against him for the nomination — several of 
them reactionary Democrats. Through the influence of 
syndicates interested in acquiring public lands in Alaska 
and elsewhere, Richard A. Ballinger was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Interior as the trustee and guardian of the 
people's interest in these lands. As a consequence the 
notorious Ballinger scandal resulted, disclosing an astound- 
ing record with reference to patenting coal-lands of im- 
mense valtie in Alaska and the throwing open to entry of 
valuable water-power sites which had been withdrawn dur- 
ing Roosevelt's administration. In the exposure of these 
matters and the attempt to justify them the President went 
to great lengths in approving the conduct of Secretary Bal- 
linger. The Lawler memorandum, the false-dated Attorney- 
General's report, the burning of evidence in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, were all condoned or justified and 
are all perfectly fresh in the public mind. These things 
were attacked and denounced by Progressives in and out 
of Congress. 

On account of the President's attitude toward them from 
the first of his administration. Progressive Republicans 
could scarcely have supported him for re-election without 
a sacrifice of self-respect. 

Political party organizations, like every other living 
organism, are of limited existence. They are formed and, 
if successful, have their period of growth and power. Then 
comes the inevitable decline, decay, and death. Principles 
only survive. The political society which declares for or 
against certain principles and makes this or that applica- 
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tion of them to the affairs of the nation is of uncertaia 
character, with varying leadership, constantly changing en- 
vironment, of fluctuating honesty and capacity as applied 
to the mighty work of government. But the two great 
fundamental principles out of which every political party 
grows are as permanent as the race itself, constant and 
unchanging in their action upon political affairs. These 
two opposing forces are social statics and social dynamics 
— inertia versus movement. It is the universal law applied 
to politics. Mark Hanna spoke the doom of his particular 
cult or order of priesthood of the Eepublican party organ- 
ization when he declared it to be " stand-pat." By that 
he will be remembered. In politics as in life itself there 
must be growth or decay. The world, the universe, is mov- 
ing, changing, and that part of it which fails to move with 
the rest is ground to atoms in the mills of the gods. The 
universal and inevitable natural party division is reaction 
and progress — an advancing liberal party, a retrogressive 
conservative party. There is need for both, and as one or 
the other, with varying degrees of progressivism or re- 
action adapts itself to the changing needs and conditions 
of the people, will it endure and hold the reins of power. 
The party dies; the principle survives. 

" Out of the old fields cometh all this new corn." 

The present Progressive movement which is sweeping, 
not only this country, but the whole world, is but the re- 
habilitation of the democratic principle. It has been kept 
warm and vigorous in the hearts of the people, but in both 
the Democratic and Eepublican organizations it has become 
so encumbered with party machinery and loaded with the 
ball and chain of obsolete governmental dogmas that it has 
ceased to find expression in the Government through either 
of those organizations. Both parties are verbose in declar- 
ing for a government by the people, but the power of the 
people is so diluted through an indirect choice of officials, 
a division of the powers of government under the Con- 
stitution, and an irresponsible party government wholly 
outside of the Constitution, that it largely disappears before 
it is applied to the actual making and administration of 
the laws. There are as yet but few Americans who openly 
declare their opposition to democracy or control of the gov- 
ernment by the people : but those who do so openly declare 
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are increasing in numbers and influence, and there is a great 
and powerful party working under cover who privately so 
believe. The taste for luxury and power which enormous 
wealth creates — especially when that wealth comes from 
the exploitation of the people — their natural resources, their 
highways, their tax, tariff, and currency legislation — ^neces- 
sarily more and more creates a desire on the part of the 
powerful few for class distinction, class privileges. 

This growing party is perhaps the crudest and at the 
same time the most powerful aristocracy in the world. It 
is undoubtedly true that many of its most influential ad- 
herents either secretly or openly desire to keep down the 
masses of the people to as low an intellectual and political 
level as possible. Having gained financial and industrial 
power by the degradation of their employees — by child 
labor, by under-pay and overwork, as in the woolen-mills 
in Lawrence, the steel-mills in Pittsburg, the sweat-shops in 
the cities — they are anxious to increase their power by per- 
petuating the same conditions. This does not by any means 
assert that all those who have greatly profited in the re- 
markable concentration of industry and wealth, particularly 
during the last twenty years, willingly oppress their em- 
ployees or are antagonistic to American traditions and 
ideals. Many are not, and some are aiding in every way 
they can to improve these social conditions and to preserve 
political equality. But it is idle to deny that there are 
many who are wholly out of sympathy with the doctrine 
of political equality and who assert that the people are 
incapable of governing themselves. Among these, strange 
to say, is the President, who asserted that " all the people 
are not capable of self-government " and that the true 
theory of government is a ' ' government of the people by a 
representative part of the people." This is the issue, and 
in opposition to it the Progressive party is pledged to 
specific measures within the purview of the Grovernment 
tending toward the physical, intellectual, and political im- 
provement of all the people. It is for a government con- 
trolled by all the people. It realizes that the people must 
act through representatives, but it insists that these repre- 
sentatives must be really and not only nominally chosen by 
the people and that they must be responsible to the people 
for the proper administration of office. 

Direct legislation, direct nomination, the power of recall, 
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are some of the principal agencies advocated by the Pro- 
gressive party as insuring popular choice of ofScials and 
promoting faithful administration. The whole programme 
is based on the assumption that the American people, as a 
whole, are well capable of self-government. As necessary 
adjuncts to a continuance of this policy it proposes to widen 
the opportunities of the masses of the people for education 
and self -improvement by providing — where the Government 
has the power to do so, both through the States and through 
the Federal Government, under the police powers of the 
States and the supervision of interstate commerce by the 
Federal Government — for decent wages, wholesome condi- 
tions of labor, reasonable hours of labor, and the protection 
of women and children. As tending toward these ends and as 
a powerful aid in accomplishing them, it seeks to bring to its 
aid the unused moral and intellectual influence of women by 
granting them the suffrage. Many Democrats and Repub- 
licans will say they are in favor of these things, but the 
fact remains that their party organizations have either ex- 
pressly opposed them or are silent on the subject. Most 
men in all parties in this country believe that the party 
as an instrument of government should be controlled by 
the voters of the party, and yet the fact remains that neither 
the Democratic nor the Republican party platform declares 
for any change in the system by which private business and 
political bosses have controlled the machinery of both 
parties. The masses of voters in both of these parties find 
that the same interests, operating through their attorneys 
and political henchmen, are their party bedfellows, and that 
through the same system of caucuses, hold-over national 
committees and chairmen they are controlling the organiza- 
tions, the conventions, the nominations of both parties. The 
cuckoo eggs of Big Business have been laid in the Republi- 
can and Democratic nests. Warmed by the party strength 
and hatched into political power, the impostor bird of special 
privilege has crowded out democracy, taken possession of 
the nest, and is fed and sustained by the very people upon 
whom it preys. 

At the Democratic convention in Baltimore one great 
leader had the courage to propose that certain conspicuous 
representatives of special interests in that convention be 
striken from its rolls. No more magnificent spectacle of 
moral courage has been seen in this country than Mr. Bryan, 
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in the face of an angry convention calling these men by- 
name, pointing out their interests, their aflSliations with 
Tammany Hall and other machines and bosses, and demand- 
ing that no man should be chosen by that convention whose 
nomination depended on their vote. His courage brought to 
his support the public opinion of his party, and yet the 
machines and the men whose rejection he demanded re- 
mained in the convention and voted for Governor Wilson. 
And, strange to say, the system which enables these men 
to control the machinery of the party in State and nation 
and to defy the popular will remains the same, and no pro- 
posal to change it in any way is contained in the Democratic 
party platform. 

Likewise, more incisively perhaps, the same bipartisan 
interests which were attacked by Mr. Bryan at Baltimore 
demonstrated at the Republican Convention in June at 
Chicago the system by which they control the machinery of 
both parties and so choose the President of the United 
States. That this was made so clear at Chicago as to ar- 
rest the attention of the nation was one of the fruits of the 
victories already gained by the Progressives. By these 
victories in a number of States the old system of choosing 
delegates had been supplanted by Presidential primaries, 
so that a means was afforded of ascertaining the choice of 
the voters of the party. Entering the campaign late, when 
many adverse conditions were already fixed, Colonel Roose- 
velt swept the country in the most remarkable campaign he 
or any other man has ever made. In great Republican 
States from Maine to California he was the overwhelming 
choice of the party. In some States, as in New York, there 
was only a travesty of a free primary. Thousands who 
sought to vote were tmable to do so because there were no 
ballots. In other States, as in Ohio, although there was an 
overwhelming majority of votes east for Roosevelt, the 
primary rules not fixed by statute, but by party resolu- 
tion, were so loose that the old machine was able to repudi- 
ate the vote of the people and return delegates at large 
against Roosevelt. Every opportunity and advantage of 
this kind to defy the wishes of the party was brazenly seized 
by the reactionaries in every State where they were in con- 
trol of the party machinery. In many States the old system 
still prevailed and delegates were selected as usual with- 
out consulting the people. In the Southern States, return- 
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ing no Republiean electoral votes and, with one or two 
exceptions, containing no substantial Republican party, 
delegates were controlled for Taft by the open and avowed 
use of Federal patronage. There was never before in the 
history of the country such a carnival of sale of Federal 
offices for delegates to a National Convention. Notwith- 
standing all these handicaps, when the convention assembled, 
so overwhelming was the sentiment of the party for him, 
and limited as was the number of States where it was able 
to operate, a clear majority of the delegates chosen to the 
convention were for Roosevelt. At this point is made clear 
the mode of operation of the party machine, controlled by a 
coalition of business and politics. Under this system a 
member of the National Committee is more powerful than 
a Cabinet officer. This committee, chosen in devious and 
unknown ways, is in absolute control of the convention, can 
determine its membership, control its political complexion, 
and name the President of the United States if the party 
is powerful enough to elect their choice. 

In this case they proceeded to exercise this arbitrary 
power to its full extent with a reckless defiance of public 
opinion and the votes of the party in regular statutory 
elections. One amusing excuse some of them made for their 
conduct was that if the primary elections in Ohio and other 
States were held over again they would go for Taft — so 
they proceeded to give the nomination to Taft. Under this 
pleasant theory no man need feel discouraged over his de- 
feat for office so long as he has the power to seize the office. 
He could bathe his aching head, restore his spirits, and 
proceed to take the office on the faith-cure proposition that 
if the election were held over again he would be elected. It 
is difficult to see, however, any necessity for holding an 
election, since a man who has not been a candidate is in a 
better position than one who was defeated. If he had been 
a candidate he might have been elected, and it is an easy 
step to the proposition that he would have been elected and 
is entitled to the office. It resolves itself into a question of 
power : 

"The good old rule, the simple plan. 
Let him take who has the power. 
Let him keep who can." 

In fact, that is really the proposition of the ** Old Guard," 
and no man who obtains office by such methods can expect 
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that the people would long respect or recognize his right 
to it. It means the destrnction of law and order and of 
" liberty under the law." If such a system could prevail 
it would be the end of popular government. How it is the 
very antipodes of government by the people is shown by 
the fact that the majority of this National Committee could 
not even be elected delegates to the convention, but had 
been expressly repudiated by the party membership of their 
States, as Penrose of Pennsylvania, Crane of Massachusetts, 
Mulvane of Kansas, Rosewater of Nebraska, and many 
others. These men were never chosen as members of the 
National Committee by the party membership of any State. 
They were selected by the party bosses — the delf^gate from 
Washington being chosen by three votes and one proxy 
out of a committee of thirty-nine members. They were 
mostly chosen four years ago before any of the issues or 
candidates of this campaign were before the people; and 
yet under the party system they settled the issues and 
selected the candidate by arbitrarily making the temporary 
roll of delegates to the convention, rejecting the legally 
chosen Roosevelt delegates from Washington, Texas, Ari- 
zona, and other States, and substituting their own partisans 
in the place of them. Of course this temporary member- 
ship controlled the temporary organization, including the 
credentials committee, of which some of the contested dele- 
gates were members voting on the contested cases of their 
colleagues, which was equivalent to voting on their own 
cases. So the temporary membership controlled the per- 
manent membership and the nomination. That is the system 
which the Republican and Democratic parties propose to 
continue, but which the Progressive party has declared 
against. It proposes, acting by the States, to substitute 
Presidential preference primaries in every State, so that 
the only duty or power of a national convention as to the 
nomination will be to register the verdict of the people just 
as the Electoral College does. 

Mr. Taft's nomination is not a valid one. Colonel Roose- 
velt was the real Republican nominee. The unopposed suc- 
cess of the policies of the Taft administration and its allies 
would lead to violent revolution, and because of their party 
system that would be the only remedy. There is a peaceable 
remedy through the new popular agencies of the Progres- 
sive movement. It is said that the new party will be subject 
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to the same evils as the old parties — that it contains bosses 
and multimillionaires. This criticism would be perfectly 
sound if the new party were organized on the same prin- 
ciples as the old ones and proposed to continue the same 
system. It proposes to wholly change the system, and points 
out the specific constructive remedies by which the boss 
with his private business allies as a political institution or 
as a factor in party control will be impossible. The con- 
ditions out of which he has grown will be eliminated. 

The new party platform alone has specified in definite 
terms the particular social and political evils which must 
be removed and has proposed and defined the specific 
remedies. 

The Republican party in its platform admits no social 
or political distress, dwells upon its past glories, paints a 
glowing picture of prosperity and of a social and political 
Utopia which it claims to have created. Admitting no need 
for progress, asserting, in effect, that present conditions are 
perfect so far as government can affect them, of course it 
proposes no remedies. 

The Democratic party in its platform deals in vague gen- 
eralities, eulogizes itself and its record, is wholly silent as 
to those necessary agencies of popular party government — 
the direct primary for Presidential as well as other elec- 
tions. It could not free itself from its dead conservatism, 
and denies the power of the Federal Government to deal 
with the monsters of private power which have in so many 
respects perverted the public functions and the public prop- 
erty to private use and aggrandizement. The Democratic 
party and Governor Wilson, its candidate, apparently do 
not realize that these private powers which have estab- 
lished monopolies of meat, iron, sugar, natural oil, trans- 
portation, and other necessities are more powerful than any 
State government and that by the use of modern machinery, 
of steam and electricity, of the telephone, the telegraph, 
they hold the continent as in the hollow of their hand, that 
State lines are as nothing to them, and that it will tax the 
power of the Federal Government to subject them to the 
proper control. The Progressive party would in no way 
minimize the power of the States nor lessen its activity, but 
it sees that most private interests seeking to prey upon the 
public and to escape with their public plunder are joining 
with the Democratic party in its cry against national con- 
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trol. The Progressive party is pledged to the proposition 
that the whole power of the nation must be exerted to stop 
and hold in check the exploitation of the nation for private 
aggrandizement and that the Federal Government should 
extend its agencies for exercising its constitutional powers. 

It would at the same time, by direct election of Senators, 
Senatorial, and Presidential primaries, the destruction of 
the machine system of party control, and other popular 
remedies, restore the control of the Federal Government to 
the people, so that whatever powers it exercises should be 
imder the people's control and operated in their interest. It 
is a matter of common observation that the Federal Gov- 
ernment and Constitution, which were once jealously re- 
garded as a menace to individual and local liberty, are more 
and more looked upon and appealed to as the guardian and 
protector of the citizen. Governments are primarily formed 
for the protection of the weak against the aggressions of 
the strong among their own citizens by substituting the 
regular rule of government and law for mere force directed 
by passion or avarice and by uniting all in an organized 
society protecting all against the aggressions of foreign 
foes. Where there is no great discrepancy of power as be- 
tween its private citizens, government sits but lightly upon 
them all, but when some have grown mighty and swollen 
with power while others have been correspondingly sub- 
merged, it becomes necessary that there should be more 
interposition of government between the two for the re- 
straining of the one and the protection of the other. 

In a speech in New York City, September 4, 1912, Gov- 
ernor Wilson spoke against the concentration of power in 
the Government. He seems to forget that power in this 
country is already concentrated as it never was before in 
the history of the world, and that it is concentrated in pri- 
vate hands and that its owners in some instances have 
shown a willingness to use this power selfishly, brutally, 
oppressively, criminally. It is a question of unrestrained 
concentrated power in private hands, or sufficient power in 
the Government to restrain and control it. Governor Wil- 
son said : ' ' Government by a commission is to remedy noth- 
ing, is to create no freedom. It is to perpetuate and license 
the concentration of control. I shall make war upon that 
to the utmost of my power. ' ' 

The Progressive party proposes a Commission, subject 
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to the control of Congress, to regulate and restrain the 
so-called trusts. Grovernor Wilson says he " will make war 
upon such a proposition to the utmost of his power." That 
is the attitude of the Democratic party; it is opposed 
to Federal control and regulation of trusts. No other 
power can do it. The great corporations must be regulated 
by the Federal Government or not at all. The choice is 
between government regulation and a lawless private plutoc- 
racy growing constantly greater by unrestrained privilege. 
The Progressive policy is to strengthen the Sherman anti- 
trust law by defining what acts constitute a restraint of 
trade and to strictly enforce it through the proposed Com- 
mission. Great combinations of capital must exist. To 
allow them to be formed and do business for years without 
interruption and then bring suit for dissolution is illogical 
and ineffective, as demonstrated by the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust suits. The Progressive party would subject 
them to constant Government control, take from them every 
special privilege which has been the principal means of 
monopoly, and so leave the way open for competition where 
competition is needed. 

So would the Progressive party avoid the Tinscientiiic 
policy of plunging the entire country into business depres- 
sion periodically by a wholesale revision of the entire tariff 
law by Congress. Progressives favor a tariff commission 
with full power to investigate and to fix rates, just as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has power to fix railroad 
rates — upon a principle laid down by Congress and subject 
to its control. In accordance with its general policy of 
negation and opposition to new agencies in the Federal 
Government the Democratic party is opposed to this also. 

In the last sixteen years every other great civilized coun- 
try in the world has been far more progressive than the 
United States. The British Government is more popular 
than ours. It is responsive and responsible to the people, 
while ours is not. Their House of Commons is supreme. 
No vote of king or court can stand between the statute of 
the people and its execution. The " boss " as a political 
institution and his corrupt alliance with privilege-seeking 
private interests is unknown in England. He is peculiar to 
and indigenous in the United States. In no other country 
except the United States does there exist the extra-con- 
stitutional government by party organization, parallel and 
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collateral to, but outside of and yet controlling the constitu- 
tional government. This extra-constitutional government 
is in turn controlled, under the system which the Progres- 
sive party is seeking to destroy, by the " boss " and the 
Interests. So it is that Mr. Archbold, indicted by a grand 
jury, says he is used to it and treats it as a joke. These 
powers, defying the law, are intrenched in the machine con- 
trol of the extra-constitutional party government and forti- 
fied in the citadel of indirect elections, hold-over legislators, 
Presidential and judicial vetoes, of the constitutional Gov- 
ernment. We are for Roosevelt because he is the aggressive 
and forceful candidate of the only party which proposes 
to attack the intrenchments and carry the citadel ; to abolish 
the " boss " and to bring the Federal Government into the 
more direct control and the more active service of the people'. 
The Constitution was formed in a period of jealousy of 
the central power and when there was but little need for 
affirmative interference by the Government in the affairs 
of its citizens. There were then no great private powers. 
The fathers of the Republic were progressive in their day, 
but they could not provide the details of conduct for all the 
future. If such men were our contemporaries they would 
be leaders in the Progressive movement. This movement is 
for the preservation of their work. In their day a vast 
virgin continent lay to the West. Everywhere there was 
independence and opportunity for the enterprising. The 
great central feature of our national growth has been the 
v/estward movement. It has molded our national character 
and largely affected our laws and institutions. But within 
the lifetime of men now living the West has been settled, 
and now there is no more West in the sense we have known 
it. The public land is largely occupied. The frontier is 
gone and great cities stand guard at the gates of the Pacific. 
Beyond that there is no more West, but the East. We are 
not only at the end of the continent, but at the end of the 
world. There never will be again for the human race the 
opportunities we have had and perhaps still have. There 
never will be again the responsibilities that rest upon us. 
" That work," said Cicero, " in which mankind approaches 
nearest to the divinity of the gods is in founding new states 
or in preserving those which are already founded." The 
hope of the world is centered here. We are now in these 
issues that have slowly been taking form in the heritage 
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of time and which at this hour have reached an. acute and 
critical stage — to determine the course of civilization. 
Let it not be sung: 

"The star of hope shone brightest in the West, 
The hope of liberty, the last, the best. 
Alas, that, too, has sunk upon her darkened shore 
And hope and freedom light up Earth no more." 

More and more by the inevitable law of nature and by 
our own inventions we have been drawn together as one 
organism. "We are but as a hive of bees, each dependent 
on the community. What aifects a part affects the whole. 

Our Government must continue to have life and the prin- 
ciple of growth if it is to stand the test of the new times. 
It is the result of growth and constant change. The seed 
came from England. It grew in the new soil of the colonies 
and adapted itself to the new land. There was the period 
of revolution, war, and independence. There was the period 
when out of all of these earlier experiences and heritages the 
Constitution was framed. All of the priceless guarantees of 
individual liberty in the Bill of Rights are the result of 
change and amendment to that instrument. There was the 
long period of construction of the instrument, of John 
Marshall's molding of the untried Constitution, of debate, 
and finally civil war to determine its terms and limitations. 
The problems which confront us now arise out of conditions 
which have developed since the war and were unknown to 
the framers of the Constitution. They cannot be settled 
as the Democratic party would have us do, by the dogmas of 
their day. We have modern powers to deal with who " knew 
not Joseph." The fathers could not have foreseen these 
conditions, because they arise from agencies of transporta- 
tion, communication, and manufacture invented after them. 

We are confronted by mighty and unprecedented prob- 
lems involving the liberties of the people. May it be said of 
us as Washington wrote to Roehambeau : ' ' We have dwelt 
together, as brothers should, in harmonious friendship and 
have been co-laborers in the cause of liberty." 

Miles Poindexteb. 



